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Imperative for Reform, " and its meaning to Alaska, a land ot many 
contrasts not only in climate and vegetation but also in people and 
attitudes. The participants divided into five discussion groups to 
review the recommendations in "A Nation at Risk," to analyze the 
report ' s implications and to present a set of recommendations 
relevant to Alaska . Forty-two recommendations resulted; the groups 
and the f irst recommendation made by each, are as follows: the 
content group urged local school districts to use 
an impetus for examining their own programs based 
the standards and expectations group advised educators tr use the 
classroom, community, and home to raise student academic performance; 
the time group perceived the need to improve time management in the 
current school day, rather than lengthening the school day or year ; 
the teaching group recognized the importance of liberal arts training 
for prospective teachers and urged teacher training centers 
develop programs to accommodate need ; and the leadership 
support group advocated establishment of early chi Idhood education 
programs , with set standards and certi f icat ion requirements , 
state funding. All recommendations , as well as the presentat i ons , a 
list of participants, and the edi tor ' s concluding statement are 
included. (ERR) 
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Foreword 

A seminar held on July 15, 1983, at the University of Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska, brought together a group of professionals or profession- 
ally related educators to discuss the report released by the National 
Caifttission on Excellence in Education, A Nation At Risk; The Iniperative 
for Educational Refom , and its ineaning to Alaska. The group met in a 
general session for a review of the purpose of the seminar. The parti- 
cipants then divided into five discussion groups, one for each recanmen- 
daticn of the Nation at Risk report, with the charge of reviewing each 
reccmnendation in depth. Each group had a designated discussion leader 
whose responsibility it was to provide opportunity to analyze the re- 
port, discuss its iniplications to the Alaska setting, and then to 
develop a report of the discussion and present a set of reccmnendations. 

The seniinar resulted fron a discussion between several key educa- 
tors in the state of Alaska about the importance of responding to the 
report released by the National Ccttmission on Excellence in Education. 
The Chancellor fran the University of Alaska-Juneau and the Director 
for the Center for Teacher Educatior. agreed that it was both tiineiy and 
proper for the University to sponsor the saninar. With support f ran the 
Director of University Relations and Conferences, Sharon GalptsTian, a 
list of invited participants was developed. The participants were se- 
lected because of their positions in State govenroent, their roles in 
the education cortminity, or their responsibilities in the world of work. 
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After clearly establishing the importance of the Nation at Risk 
xreportf the participants developed their discussions and reccnnenda- 
ticns* Then the group leaders presented suimaries of their specific 
recotiTtendations; the list of these ap^ars under Part III, Seminar 
Report/ Section A, Presentation; and B, Surmary of Recoimendations. 

This document includes a v^lccme toy the Chancellor, a charge for 
excellence in education by the Ccrnnissioner of Education, an overview 
of the Ccnmission report by the Director of the Center for Teacher 
Education, the reports by the discussion leaders, and a concluding 
statement by the editor. 

I wish to thank the individuals whose contributions to and partici^ 
pation in the seniinar provided insights and perspectives on education 
in Alaska. Hopefully, these will hej.p educators loc* to improve oppor- 
tunities and quality in Alaska's educational system. A special thanks 
to Dr. Art Petersen, University of Alaska-Juneau, who took the time to 
read the report and make editorial suggestions to in^rove it* 



William G. DGsimert, Jr., Ed.D. 



I 

Overview of Educaticai in Alaska 

Dr. William G. Denmert, Jr. 
Director, Center for Teacher Education 
University of Maska-Juneau 

Alaska, with CHie-half millicxi square miles, ^ is a land of maiiy 
ccxitrasts. ITie most c±»vious differences are in the climate and vegeta- 
tion. However, the people and their attitudes abcut the state, the 
land, and its resources also contrast one another. 

The interior of Alaska, with its perma-frost, minus fifty degree 
'*«i;eather in the winter, smd one hundred degree terpera tares in the sunmer, 
is a foreign land to the Southeastern Alaskan- In Southeast the land 
is warmed by the Japanese Current which brings warm water and teinpera- 
tures to what would otherwise be a cold coastline. This current 
causes the warm, danp winters and warm wet sumriers Southeastern Alaska 
is famous for. The northern areas of Alaska may or may not have trees. 
Southeast has lush forests and dense underbrush. 

The incUgenous pc^lations (generally referred to as Natives) num- 
ber about 72,000, scr>e 16% of the total pcjxilation. 2 They dominate 

X. The Alaska Almanac , 1982 edition, Alaska N.W. Publishing Conpany, 

Anchorage, Alaska, 1982, p. 90. 
2. Ibid, p. 113 
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the rural areas of the state. Fishing, hunting, and other food-gather- 
ing activities are still an iiiportant part of their daily activity - 
They earn wages diiring the sunsner by participating in the fishir^ sea- 
son along the coast or migrating to the cities for the working season. 
Businessmen, skilled tradesmen, or professic»ials have generally settled 
in the city v*iere they can utilize their training. The majority popula- 
tion is a oarposite of r^resentatives fran the "loi^'er forty-ei^t" (the 
original forty-ei^t states) . Many have ocme to take advantage of the 
void in Alaskan irxiistry and ^vemment for highly skilled techriicians; 
others have ccme to ^cape the cities. 

The sdiools in Alaska reflect conten^rary attitudes tcv/ard the 
land, its resources, and the prejudices of its people. There are three 
kinds of schools in the state serving the elementary and secondary stu- 
dent populations. Ihe Bureau of Indian Affciirs operated 20 schools in 
Alaska throu^ 1983, one of which was a toarding school. Private and 
denoninational schools report a total of 83 schools, and the state 
reports a total of 50 school districts or attendance areas. The public 
school enrollment for the 1982-83 school years showed an average daily 
'•fisrtsership of 92,874 students. 3 

The nuniber of classroom teachers during the 1982-83 school year, 
including classrocn teachers, counselors, intinerar.t teachers, and li- 
brarians, totaled 7,572 professional staff. The pupil-teacher ratio is 
reported at 14.25 students per professional staff mentoer. The average 

3. Facts & Figures About Bducaticfi in Alaska, Alaska Department of Fxiu- 
catic»i, 1983, pp. 10-11- 
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salary of the professicnai staff in Alaska public schools is $34,510. 
•rtie dollars spent in 19S3 frcsn local, state and federal funds ancunted 
to $564,461,331. 'Vhis anount breaks down into a per pupil cost of 
$5,269 in city and borough scihoois and $11,021 in rural schools. 4 

Generally speakii^, the performance of students in Alaska ccrpares 
well to that of students outside the state. The statewide average in 
Scholastic Adiievement Scores (SAT) for the years 1975-1982 were frcro 7 
to 30 points hicfier in matheKatics and verbal test scores. 5 There 
may be exceptions to tiiese averages anong certain groups of students. 



4, Ibid., pp. 9-14. 

5. Ibid., p. 15. 
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II 



Opening Presentat leans 



Dr. Michael Paradise 
Chancellor, University of Alaska-Juneau 



In the first pages of A Nation at Risk , the report of the National 
Camission on Excellence in Education, a canparison of the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the U.S. industry and catmerce is nade with 
regard to those of other industrial nations. The point made was that 
the loss of our country's pre-eminence in those two areas signifies 
the redistribu:ion of trained capabilities. In other words, skilled 
intelligence actually has declined in our country while it is progres- 
sing and flourishing in other parts of the world. This obsen^ation 
leads to the conclusicn that the quality of education has lost ground 
when corpared to other industrial nations. 

The concern for American education is, of course, shared by all of 
us. We, who have made it our business to inonitor education, are espe- 
cially concerned about the apparent and not-so- apparent trends in <xir 
schools and colleges. Personally, I am most concerned ^boot the state 
of education in Alaska. 




Because of its youthfulness, Alaska lacks the infrastructure ^hich 
is already in place in other states. The financial burden for develop- 
ing that infrastr\icture is enormous. This condition, coupled with the 
forecasts for dwindling state revenues, creates an unparalleled pressure 
on the state treasury. That pressure over the next several years will 
result in fewer services and reduced development of cur state. This 
diminution, of course, also could mean significant cutbacks in available 
state monies for education. 

Sane economies could undoubtedly be achieved in our public schools 
and the University. But there is an overriding point: Education in 
Alaska is only in its infancy. If it is to grow, it must be financially 
nourished, "[his condition is especially true for higher education. 

The fact is that education in Alaska needs a healthy infusion of 
state monies if we are to achieve quality and if we are to meet the 
needs of our state. 

The National Cownission on Excellence in Education links the indus- 
trial and ccranercial wealth of our nation to that of the quality of our 
schools and colleges. This link is also true for Alaska. If our state 
is ever to break the dependence on only raw natuial resotirces, if it is 
to get out of the bocm-and-bust economic cycle which is characteristic 
in the state's short history, the state must develop an educational 
systejti that will cater to the uniqueness ot our state. 

It is up to us, you and me, to convince our state officials and 
I^islators that even in the case of declining state revenues, the 
financial support of education must increase. As is the case of cur 

5 
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nation, Alaska cannot afford, in the long run, to have a poca: or medi- 
ocre educational system. 

Wte are glad ycxi are here, and \^ hope you have an excellent confer^ 

ence. 
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rt\e CSiarge fcs: Discussing A Nation at Risk 

Mr. Harold Raynoids, Jr. 
Catinissicner cf Education, State of Alaiska 
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The Nation at Risk docunent, in one way oc another, provides us 
the basis for the kind of discussion v^ich may be extremely useful in 
Alaska. It certainly is already proving to be useful in the continental 
United States r and hearing the people here introduce themselves this 
morning clearly indicates we have the right participants present from 
this section of Alaska. We have people fron the legislature, the 
Governor's Office, we have people frcBi Native carrmunities and Native 
organizations. We obviously have people from the Department of Educa- 
ation, the local school district, and the University. We have an 
ideal basis for a partnership, and so I think that we can be thankful 
that the Nation at Risk has ccme c^t. 

There has been sane debate with regard to what the report is all 
about as a political docunent. It is about the importance of education 
in a free society. It is long overdue in coning frcm the national lev- 
el. So welcone it, einbrace it. As far as I'm concerned, there are many 
things that worry me about it, not the least of which is that it is posed 
in a series of metaphors which are more related to military activities 
than they are to educational activities. Maybe that's the kind of con- 
ditions that we got into with Sputnik where everybody knew we ought to 
have dollar increases for science and mather^atics, but it took sane- 
body's satellite to produce the reason or the cause to proceed to act. 
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As for the diarge, we could cane out of here today having had a 
useful time getting to know sane people we might not have known. We 
could cai» out with a sense of the possibilities or the potentials, and 
vre could even ccwb out with sane working agreesnents or the basis for 
sane working agreements between our various organizations. I hope 
we make sane progress towards the latter, because we need that partner- 
ship. 

I would like to spend just a couple of minutes with you in attenipt- 
ing to say sane of the things that I have observed so far. I will use 
a series of quick vignettes to indicate the scope of the problems that 
I see In Alaska, which are not so terribly different fron other places, 
except- .n Alaska the pro^ject or possibilifcy'^for isolation is so very 
much greater than it is in most states because of the size and the 
sparsity of the population. Here are sane that I have seen already. 

I saw two boys in a lisnber camp on Prince of Wales Island, bending 
over a conputer at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, beys about 9 years old. 
Car city or urban youth in Alaska will not be as advanced in their 
conputer capacity in most cases as our rural and village children 
because there is such widespread use of computers in so many of the 
village schools. The excitement of those two beys was high. There was 
no teacher present. They had simply asked to use one little comer of 
one very small roan, in what is a school on Prince of Wales Island in a 
limber camp. 

The second vignette is the report of the singing of the schoDl 
song in nhe airplane as it circled Sitka, taking young people hone for 
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the last tizae frcra Mt. Edgecumbe School back to Anchorage. Appar- 
ently the pilot was persuaded to t^e an extra swing around Sitka, so 
that students could take a last look at Mt. Edgecin&)e and Sitka, the 
place where they had gone to school. 

Education is all about options, and in Alaska educational options 
are very inportant. It may be thd other side of the Tobeluk or the 
^te>liy Hootch decree: how do we provide choices for all? 

Twenty Alaskan teac*»rs participating in the Bay Area writing 
Project a couple of weeks ago wrote what is called a fast write in the 
torn of letters addressed to me. They stated a series of inperatives 
for education reforro. They had very specific suggestions about what to 
do. But the thread that ran so true through each of those letters was 
the enthusiasm each of those teachers felt fcr the Bay Area Writing 
Project and the almost wide-eyed disbelief that occurred for those 
teachers when they went back to their schools. This was their second 
year in it, and they had the opportunity to use sane of the Bay Area 
writing techniques in their schools. The amazesrvent ccsne because of the 
extraordinary development of the writing skills of the young people 
they taught. 

I met a teacher, the only teacher in a high school cn Prince of 
Wales Island at one of the iLsnber camps, a man tran Oregon, nodestly 
successful as a track star, who was chosen to teach on that Island. 
Every single monent that he is not actually teaching he is studying 
soma subject which he can teach to the students who are there. He is 
the only school teacher in the school. He has become as nearly the 
corpiete educator as I believe is possible. 

9 
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There was the parent filled with pleasure, right here in Juneau, 
graduating frcm the Adult Prograoi with a OED at the ssese tiine that his 
son graduated froa high school. Or the wonan I met in Ketchikan who 
finished school only a year or two ahead of her children. 

There are five or six curriculisn consultants right across the 
street now, who are drawn together by a mutual concern for a fraraework 
useful to local school districts to develop better elefflnentary curriculum 
with higher standards and expectations built in all along the way. 

Mike Paradise already suggested the increasing pressure for re- 
sources. If we learn how to work together better, the same ancunt of 
money may produce as good or even better results. That's the underlying 
challenge or charge for the day. Organizing and delivering scarce 
resources is really what we are talking about. 

A Master's Degree, canputer in the classrocm program iM.Ed. Educa- 
tional Technology] , has been developed by the University of Aiaska- 
Juneau in conjunction with the local school district and supported by 
seme technical assistance fron the Department of Education. It is a 
good exsBtple, of a three-way partnership to utilize resources better. 

The second major mission is encouraging and stimulating rigorous 
effort and high expectations. I think of the scholarship programs in 
sane connunities. I notice the one in Sitka; the local support for 
scholarship education is considerable. 

A third mission is one of developing a climate of support, inter- 
est, and concern for education. In spite of all of the talk of meric 
pay for teachers, there is prcbably nothing that would be more important 

10 
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than Inproving the s<diool climate. There is a stateroent by a teacher 
which I thix^ will sm up what I mean by the climate: "Fortunately 
f<x: my students I have found a school district where teachers are 
considered valuable professionals and where professional deveiopnent 
is taken seriously." Even more important than the call fcsc merit pay 
is the necessity to set a tone or create a climate in each camiinity, 
in ea<* school, in the legislature, in the Governor's Office, which is 
supportive of education, of teaching and learning. 

Then there are three missions: organizing and delivering scarce re- 
sources, encouraging and st inflating rigorous effort, and developing a 
climate of support, interest, and con<»m. 

There are four reasons for public schools. The first of those 
four is citizenship? that's why we passed ccmpulsory education laws in 
the United States more than a hundred years ago. Citizenship. 

The second reason is for jctos — purposeful work and seif-suf f ici- 
ency~so that each individual will have the opportunity to develop 
skills and abilities which will assure that he or she does not becone a 
public charge. 

Socialization is the third reason for children attending schools- 
getting to know how to work and live with other people. 

Finally, schools help children to pursue happiness by providing 
them with an informed, enlightened understanding aix..it what the human 
experience is and what it could be. 

Wfe have important work to do today. 
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A Vatican At Risk; 
The Iinperative for Educational Refonn 



Dr. William G. DecinBrt, Jr. 
Director, Center for Teacher Education 
University of Alaska-Juneau 

On August 26, 1981, the Honorable Terrenre H, Bell, Secretary of 
Education, U.S. Departinent of Education, created the National Coimis- 
sion on Excellence in Education and directed it to present a report on 
the quality of education in the United States. On April 26, 1983, the 
Ccmnission presented its report to the Secretary, callir^ it "An Open 
Letter to the American People* — A ^iation At Risk; The Imperative for 
Educational Reform . 

Ail or most of you have had the diance to read that report, or you 
have heard about it fron others, through the newspaper, television, or 
radio. According to a recent publication of the American School Admin- 
istrators, the report has captured the attention of the nation. The 
Cc3TTOission on Excellence has been given a year's lease on life in 
order to continue activity that will enhance the raovenent to iirprove 
schools. One of those activities is to encourage meetings of this type 
and, in sane cases, actually have Camvission nienbers participate. Ann 
Canpbell, a member of the Conmission and a personal friend of Chancellor 
Paradise, was invited but, unfortunately, could not attend. However, 
this seminar provides a splendid opportunity for us to explore the 
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recotnendaticns of the report and relate thero to our personal experi- 
ences. We should arrive at si^estions that each of us might consider 
as we independently v«rk toward improving the quality of education at 
the various institutions we represent. In addition, the Chancellor 
will send Ann Cai^beii a transcript of this seminar for her to share 
with other m^sjers of the Conmission. 

There are five reccratnendations. They are based on these assump- 
tions that everyone can learn, that everyone is bom with an urge to 
learn which can be nurtured, that a solid high school edi^ation is 
within the reach of virtually all, and that life-long learning will 
equip people with the skills required for new careers and citizenship. 

The five reccnmendations are: 

A. Content . That state and local high school graduation require- 
ments be strengthened and that, at a minimum, all students seeking a 
diplana be required to lay the foundations in the five New Basics by 
taking the foliowirg curricuiLsn during their fcur years of high school: 
1) four yesrs of English, 2) three years of mathematics, 3) three years 
of science, 4) three years of social studies, and 5) one-half year of 
conputer science. For the college-bound, t^ years of foreign language 
in high school are strongly recatmended. 

B. Standards and Expectatioris . That schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities adopt more rigorous and measurable standards and higher 
expectations for academic performance and student conduct, and that 
four-year colleges and universities raise their requirements for admis- 
siop. These measures will help students do their best educationally 
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with <±alief^ing materials in an environment that supports learning 
and authentic accoifjlisliQent. 

C. Tiiae . "Hiat significantly more time be devoted to learning the 
New Basics. This will require more effective use of the existing 
school day, a longer school or a lengthened school year. 

D. Teaching . This reccsiroendation consists of seven paurts. Each 
is intended to iirprowe the preparation of teachers or make teaching a 
more rewarxfing and respected profession. Each of the seven stands on 
its own and should not be considered solely as an implanenting recannef*- 
dation. The recawnendations deal with requiring high educational 
standarxis for prospective teachers, adequate teadiers' salaries, longer 
contracts, career ladders, and utilization of experts outside the 
teaching profession. 

E. The fifth is Leadership and Fiscal Support . Citizens across 
the nation should hold educators responsible for providing the leader- 
ship necessary to achieve these reforms, and citizens should provide the 
fiscal support and stability required to bring about the refonrs pro- 
posed. You all know that leaders across the state are concerned with 
the state's current foundation program, and sane desire a new system. 

President Reagan is focusing his attention on merit pay. The Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA), as I understand it, is interested 
in focusing on ways to improve educati^ through increased financing, 
better teacher preparation, tougher certification standards, adequate 
teacher evaluation, and upgraded salaries. The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) is debating the Canmission reccnroendations and has not 
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yet arrived at a decision on what it will support. The Anerican Associ- 
ation of S<^i00l Adteinistrators (AASA) has developed a list of activities 
that interested groups or individuals could follow to begin a dialogue 
on the recaimendations and stinailate interest/action on than. The New 
York Tines , in June 1983, published an article that discussed "The 
Vicious Circle of Educational Mediocrity." The author points out 
that if Aristotle is right and the fate of the nation depends upon the 
education of its youth, then the United States is in trouble. "Teacher 
discontent is high. Good college students avoid the profession, and 
many of the better people already in teaching are leaving it. Strikes 
are frequent, and school atininistrators regard teachers as adversaries 
rather than as valued professional colleagues." 

The report of the Task Force on Federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Policy, through a private grant tran the Twentieth Century 
Fund, just recently released, points out that the nation's public 
schools are in trouble. "By almost every measure — the ccnTOito>ent and 
conpetence of teachers, student test scores, truancy' and dropout rates, 
crimes of violence — the perfomance of our schools falls far short of 
expectations." The Task Force reports that there is a clear national 
interest in helpir^ schools ijnprove their performance and that the 
federal goventnent must play a major role in a national effort to 

improve the schools. 

The findings of the various reports, the opinions expressed in 
various articles, and the reconnendations for correcting same of the 
ills are not inconsistent with each other. There is soDe disagreement 
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on how saaes of those recosmeiYlaticns shculd be carried out, and there 
may be recaanendations that differ slightly— merit pay for master 
teachers versus an increase for teachers across the board (to attract 
better teachers) is an exanple — the point being that something must 
be dene and that edvK:ators, representatives of the business world, 
state and federal legislat<^, parents, and others oust begin pulling 
ideas and resources together to address their problems in their areas 
immediately. 

I an not sure what all this means to Alaska, its schools, and its 
people — especially students. Th-^ problems in Alaska may differ sone- 
what. Problefns of student achievement may not be as great, quality of 
the state's teachers may not be in question, adequate public financing 
for education may not be an issue, the quality of teacher training pro- 
grOTS at the universities may not be important, the curriculun of the 
state's schools may be adequate. Then again, sane of the probiesris men- 
tioned in the various reports may ^pply to Alaska as well. I hope mein- 
bers of this soninar can begin a dialogue about those problesns and de- 
velop recoiroendations or options on hew to deal with the problems this 
group feels are important to Alaska. There is scne interest aboit the 
Nation at Risk report and whether sane of the problesns and rccoiinenda- 
tions are relevant to Alaska, or most of you would not be here. 

In any case, we will find out. This seminar has been organized 
around a general session, five discussion groups to correspond to the 
five reccmnendations in the report, with the opportunity to discuss 
report findings and recormendations. There is also time allocated to 
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cSevelop recoanenciations, if appropriate, and to present those recamer>- 
dations to the larger gra^ at the end of the day. 

The discussion leaders for each group are listed as follows: Group 
A is diaired by Dr. Bruce JcAnson, Group B by Dr. Beverly Beeton, Group 
C by Dr. Mike Mans, Group D by Dr. Wiliiara Dearaert, and Group E by 

Ccniaissioner RaynoXds. 

I pointed out earlier that each group leader is e^qpected to set 
the stage for a discussion about probleras in Alas^-a as those problesas 
relate to the recotmendation of the report and the particular section 
assigned to that group. I would then expect the discussions to focus 
C3n ways we in Alaska could address those problems by develcping alterna- 
tive strategies and options. After lun<^ the groups could then focus 
on those reconrendaticns that seeri reasonable and develop a set of 
itten recotendations that would be surmiarized by each group leader 



wr 

when we reconvene. 
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Seminar Reports 
A. Presentations 



Repc^ Prcra Discussion Group A 
Dr. Bnice Johnson 
Assistant Superintendent 
City & Bcarough of Juneau School District 

Our study group focused on the first of five major recarwendations 
outlined by the Cawnission. Reccnroendation A: Content reads as fol- 

We rccotrond that State and local high school graduation 
requireK»ents be strengthened and that, at a minimim, all stu- 
dents seeking a diplana be required to lay the foundations In 
the Five New Basics by taking the follcwng curriculum during 
their four years of high school: (a) 4 years of English; (b) 
3 years of matheanatics? ic) 3 years of science? (d) 3 years 
of social studies; and (e) one-half year of ccnputer science. 
For the college-bound, 2 years of foreign language in high 
school are strongly recownended. 
The study group shared a general acceptance that thert was nothing 
wrong with the federal government looking at the basic curriculum and 
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attenptir^ to make suggestions. While no member of the study group 
expressed opposition to Rscaaaendation A of the report, caution was 
recametxSed that s<^k»1 districts not interpret the report as if it 
were written for every school district in the state of Alaska, or every 
school district througi:out the nation. It is critical that the report 
be exanined in relationship to what is occurring in a specific district. 
To highlight this fact, a group rasmber ccramented that iirqplanenting the 
precise content standards established in the r^x»rt could actually 
lessen a s<Aool district's effcart by lowering standards. Obviaisly, 
tiiere are school districts throughout the nation that will use this 
report, or be forced to use this report, and discover critical defi- 
ciencies. 

Our discussion group suggested that local school districts use the 
report as an impetus for examining their educational program, specific- 
ally as it relates to content/course requirements. This educational 
prograsn exanination should be done in a nanner which prortotes local 
ownership. Part of our deliberation centered on conducting needs 
assessments to determine what school districts are actually doing, that 
is, surveying young people who have graduated frcm high school to 
analyze the revelance of course requiranents. Such research can assist 
school districts in making judcpients on course content. Another prac- 
tical approach could be the use of a broadly based study cajroittee. 
Again, school districts nrust remember that all publics should help 
exanine the issue and help determine what is occurring and chart a 
course which can bring about positive outcories and grort±. 
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The first major issue discussed was the State Board of Education 
and its role in the state of Alaska. Those group merabers who have been 
in AlasKa for sane tiine suggested that the State Board of Education has 
played a facilitating role in the education of Alaskan youth. It could 
be concluded, given the Catittission's repeat, th2t the federal govern- 
ment is beginning to increase its involvenent by prescribing rather 
than simply facilitating through establishment of minimum course re- 
quirements for graduation. However, Oir group felt that the State 
Board of Education needs to consider its desired involvement and deal 
with it as a policy issue. Our group is not necessarily suggesting 
that the State Board should prescribe what should happen in every 
school because of the local uniquenesses given a school district, such 
as in Anchorage or Fairbanks in relationship to those located in village 
areas where there are two or three teachers. 

The second area of concentration for our group was to examine the 
course requirements necessary at the high school level in anticipation 
of what educators predict the future needs of students to be. It is 
probably very easy to establish a set of learning objectives for a stu- 
dent without careful projections of future skill requirements . Whatever 
futuristic notions educators can conceive and whatever resources educa- 
tors can bring to bear to project syhat young pecpie are going to require 
to be successful in the adult world should be carefully undertaken. It 
seened to our group that true education is more than a set of social 
studies objectives or science objectives or mathematics objectives. 
There is much more that goes into the study of any discipline, and this 
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content oftentiiaes cannot be written. It is our assixiption that there 
are unwritten objectives and behaviors which are to be learned and that 
these will probaUsly prove as valuable or more valuable than nieasurable 
skills. An example of this knowledge base would be the ability to 
solve problems, such as to identify probler® and deal effectively with 
there. S\ich skills, which cone under the categories like creative and 
critical thinking, are not enveloped through any specific cours^-^in 
high school; they are intertwined with many of the basic content dis- 
ciplines. These skills are all related to process and are not easily 
defined in course content. One member of the group observed that in 
sane of the countries to v>^ich U.S. students are ccnpared in the 
Ccnrtiss ion's study, the educational leadership places considerable 
emphasis on recall infomation. Naturally, those stiKlents are apt to 
perform better on the measures which are typically used in determining 
one's success in acquiring knowledge. Our study group concluded there 
is more to education than just infcsmatiors recall. Such education is 
only going to be usable for a relatively short period of time, and 
learners need to ccsitinue to upgrade and have the skills necessary to 
continue acquisition of kno/ledge. 

This discussion caused our group to address an area that was not 
specifically part of our charge — teaching methodology. It was very 
difficult for our group to examine content without looking at method- 
ology. The Nation At Risk report is critical of the amount of time 
that is spent in teacher training programs on methodology which detracts 
frcm the acquisition of content knowledge. The group struggled with 
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this concept and the importance of conveying to cur ycung people some- 
thing nK«« than just a rote set of infocraaticn, which in ail likelihood 

will be quickly lost. 

The third sre& which we explcared was the notion of continually re- 
vising and updating course content and expectations for course content 
to assure relevance. This updating is not sanething school districts 
are going to acccraplish in a five-year period; rather, it is an ongoing 
process. If our curricuiun is outdated today, it will be just as out- 
dated three or four years froca now unless educators continue to examine 
curriculum and make appropriate changes. The grcup raesnbers were not 
necessarily suggesting the need .to upgrade graduation requirements but 
rather the need to continually examine content with the idea of main- 
taining relevance, particularly with an eye tcwards what future skills 
adulthood is likely to require of distinct grcups of students. 

The fourth major area of discussion was the vital role that educa- 
tors play in structuring a plan of action for a cotimnity in establish- 
ing an appropriate education progrart. Too often, and such could be the 
case with a report of this nature, the federal governinent has issued an 
edict without understanding local needs. It would be very easy for a 
local boarxi of education to adopt stiffer graduation L-equirements with- 
out a thorough exanination of the rationale for such actions. In the 
final analysis, the content of the curriculum is the most important con- 
sideration, not that students attended four cc^jrses in mathematics or 
four courses in English. It is important that graduates leave high 
school with usable skills in order to catiTTunicate effectively, conpute 
effectively, etc. 
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The final concern which was addressed involved how to keep cxjr 
teachers, particularly those who have been in the field for soiib tiine, 
up to date with course content. Many of the group members associated 
directly with Jlineau are attracted to the idea of a teaci»r center 
which will help thera accoraplish professional develcgnent so that teach- 
ers are not required on their own time to assime the total re^)onsibil- 
ity of continually updating their skills. A school systan needs to 
provide a portion of the tixae required fc^ such developroent within the 
normal wOTkir^ day in a way that is relevant and in a manner that 
assures sane carryover. This concept is not one of attending a night 
course or going bad< into the school envirorsnent with no support group, 
and/or assisting a teacher in implementing newly acxguired skills and 
ideas. This support concept needs to be built into the ongoing profes- 
sional life of each teacher if a school district's effort is truly 
going to make a difference and students will ultimately benefit. 
Sunaary of Basic Issues j^ressed by the Study Group 

1. The Alaska State Board of Education should deal with the ques- 
tion of Federal intervention in Alaska State and local educational 
governance as a policy issue. 

2. Local boards of education should exaanine graduation require- 
ments in light of the predicted skills necessary for a student's future 
success. 

3. Course content and expectations should be continually exainined 
arxl updated to assure relevance. 
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4. Sducatcrs should welccroe the c^jportunity to examine course 
content and requiraaents by playing a leadership role in the study 
process. 

5. Local corinunities should e^splcre productive ways in whidi to 
assure that the educational staff is current both in subject content as 
well as methodology. 
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Report Fran Discuss icxi Group B 
Dr. Beverly Beet on 
Vice Chancellor for Acaderaic Affairs 
University of Alaska-Juneau 

My discussion group vas asked to address Recoiinendation B: Stand- 
arxJs and Expectations. At first we had a negative reaction to the 
report in that as educators we felt that the report was an indjctment 
of what we have been doing and the values we represent. After scrae 
discussion, however, we decided that the report does contain sane 
things that we all identify with, contains things that we all believe 
in, and certain ideas we would like to a3opt. We have prepared sane 
reconmendations for you. Before I get into our recoranendations, let 
nie read the recotmendation of the Coimission so that you understand 
the context in which we conducted our discussion. Recawnendation B: 
Standai-ds and Expectations: 

Vfe recomend that schools, colleges, and universities adept 
more rigorous and measurable standards and higher expectations 
for acadanic performance and student conduct, and that 4-year 
colleges and universities raise their requirements for admis- 
sion. This will help students to do their best educationally 
with challenging materials in an envirorment that supports 
learning and authentic acconplistment. 
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After extensive discussion we concluded that expectation is a very 
powerfxil item in a learning envirofiaent. The expectations of the tea- 
cher, the parents, the family, the community, the culture are very 
important in determining the level of performance to v^ich students 
aspire. Our reconnendaticn is that we do everything we can in the 
classroan, in the ccnraunity, and in our heroes to raise ei^jectations to 
a higher level of performance in academic pursuits from stix3ents. 
We are not too sure about how you go about that. It is an attitudinal 
question, but we believe as educators we can help influence our individ- 
ualized circles, and certainly our ccranunity here in Juneau. 

With regard to academic perfcamance, we concur that a mere rigorous 
level of performance should be sought in all our institutions of learn- 
ing, public and private. Kindergarten through university. There was a 
consensus in the group that the emphasis should be on basic literacy 
skills. We want to be sure that all citizens enjoy the ability to 
cannunicate. We are particularly concerned with written skills, but we 
are keenly aware of all the other ccniijunication skills that are neces- 
sary in our society. Our reccrtnendation with regard to that aspect is 
that we, as educators, require more written work of students, more 
routine, constant, graded essay kinds of requirements. We recomend 
the structuring of the curriculLEn to reduce the use of workbooks and 
multiple choice tests. In other words, we recairoend that we find 
ways for active knowledge to be expressed in written form, perhaps 
orally. We also make the point that students should learn hew to 
think, think critically, and prepare for lifelong learning. Much of 
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the dialogue in this report, and nwch of the dialogue we engage in, 
often is acidressed to preparation fear college. The consensus of air 
group is that we need to prepare people for a lifelong learning ex- 
perience, whether they are going to pursue college or not. 

We talked about methods and grading. The discussion grcxip felt 
that grades should reflect levels of achievement and that effort in a 
course should not result in a hi'^ grade. We talked about the grade 
inflation that is taking place nationwide and felt strongly that grades 
should be indicatcars of academic ac^ieveroent and evidence of student 
readiness to go on to the next level of performance. We recawnend that 
pass/fail should seldom be used as a grading method. We reccnraend 
staying with the standard A, B, C and using the grading method vigor- 
ously. Another method we talked about for providing measurable stand- 
ards and increasing the standards and expectations was to use tests to 
measure accatiplislinents. There we did have sane caution and we did 
have seme concern about standardized tests. We were concerned that 
these in sane cases may discriminate against the culturally different, 
and we need to be on guard against that, but the graip was coitnitted 
to using testing to determine levels of accomplishment. 

Wr talked about textbooks and technology as an education method- 
ology , we felt that we need to Alaskanize much of the material we use 
in our schools so that it will reflect tt^ rich cultural heritage of 
the Native populations, and we need to adapt the materials we use to 
the envirorment In the small villages and towns where many people are 
obtaining their educational experience. As Alaskan educators we need 
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to explore every possible use of ncdern technology to deliver the 
educational opportunities to the state. 

W6 had a lively discussion about the third and najor point in Sec- 
tion B, whi<A relates to a«4nission requirements to higher institutions 
of learning. I can tell you there is certainly not a consensus of 
opinion* there. Most of the opinions were held very strongly; most 
people were not arabivalent about this issue. There was agreenent that 
there should be examinations to detenrdne skill levels at the tiiae of 
acfeiission. When we are talking about public institutions, such as the 
university here in Juneau, we did have difficulty in saying people 
should be denied admission on the basis of their skill level. We are 
an open access learning institution; we believe in giving people an 
opportunity, A coipranise point we cane to was that we should have 
testing to assess skills to provide remediation when necessary. We 
should then have good advising to conplete degrees. There was seme 
talk about denyir^ admission to undergraduate prograns on the basis 
of tests. Wfe could not cone to a consensus on that. We did have seme 
interest in establishing examinations for exit level skills, particular- 
ly in the teaching profession. 
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Report on Discussion Group C 
Dr. Michael Adams 
Si^rintendent 
City & Borough of Juneau School District 



CXir coaoittee began its deliberations by agreeing that the process 
was going to be naore iiaportant than the product and recognizing that 
there would be future cppcartunities fcr broader based participation of 
representatives froa our canaunity, school district, and other institu- 
tions affiliated with public education to deal with these refom issues. 
Our cormittee was charged with studying and reacting to the Connission's 
Reccnroendation C on the subject of time. The Ccranission's statement 
reads: 

We recomend that significantly more time be devoted to learn- 
ing the I^Jew Basics. This will require a more effective use 
of the existing school day, a longer school day, or a length- 
ened school year. 

Following the rnajor reccnroendation, the report included eight 
implanenting reconnendations. Our cotmittee estabished as its goal to 
validate the major concepts being addressed in the major implementing 
reccnroendations and to translate fran those concepts recarroendations 
that we feel are pertinent to public education in Alaska and In Juneau. 
Earlier, Coimissioner Raynolds admonished us not to consider the 
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political context in whi<± the report was developed. Our catwittee 
found this difficult to accept in that the implications for reform 
suggested by sane of the recomaendations in the report contradict the 
direction suggested by the r^ssearch base of Effective Schools. Conse- 
quently, in our coamittee's report you will hear and subsequently read 
recotinendations that are drawn more from the researdi base of Effective 
Schools than from the ccnraonly nationally based reports such as A 
Nation at Risk or the Hunt Report . 

For example, one of ths solutions reaxiinended in the Nation at 
Risk report states that we should consider expanding our school day to 
seven hours and the sdiool year fron 200 to 220 d^. This solution is 
based upon a coiraon perception that public education in America does 
not devote sufficient tiine during the school day noi- during the school 
year to instnjction as conpared to other countries. It is alleged that 
public education in the United States is infer ica: as a direct result of 
the ccnparativeiy less time students spend in the instructional process. 
CXir group addressed the length of the school day or the school year and 
that we follow the direction suggested by the research base on Effective 
schools: that we seek to inprove the nvanagement of time we currently 
have available to support instruction as well as the breadth of subject 
matter dealt with in our public school curriculum. 

The first issue the canr.ittee dealt with was suggested in the 
recatwendation that school districts and state legislatures shoild 
strongly consider seven hour school days as well as a 200 to 220 day 
school year, we began by recognizing that in Alaska the State Statute 
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requires a miniaal sdiool year of 180 days with a provision that ten of 
those days may be applied at local district's discretion to days of 
in-service. After deliberation the committee reaffintied its position 
that initial efforts of reform in this aarea should be placed on maximiz- 
ing the utilization of time already allocated by statute. Specifically, 
the cororaittee recaniends that stuttents in the sdiools of Alaska attend 
for a minimutt of 180 days ea<^ year, and that staff development be 
considered throu^ sane other mode. 

•me Cotinittee tock the position that staff development programs as 
currently constituted and delivered do not achieve the desired objec- 
tives and have little impact upon changing the behavior or attitudes of 
the classrocro teacher and thereby have minimal impact upon inproving 
instructional processes. In essence, the comtittee raised serious 
questions about the vali» of current staff development delivery systesns 
a.id suggested that those days currently allowable for staff in-service 
in statute be obviated and the time incorporated into the minimum 
number of instructional days required by the State. 

Further, the ccniaittee reconnends that any consideration of length- 
ening the school da^ be done in concert with improving the quality of the 
interaction between the teacher and the student (the teaching- learning 
act), as well as the quantity of time. A provision should be made for 
providing in-service as an integral and ongoing part of the system and 
designed to improve instruction. An additional suggestion in this area 
is that the State should consider a provision for siimier school proce- 
dures which would provide extended learning activities for all students. 
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•nte cawdttee's discussion then centered upon iwpleoaenting the 
EBcarondatian that "students in high schools should be assigned more 
hoMwork than is now the case." The ccnioittee viewed hanework as an 
oppcMrtunity for directed extended learning and should eophasize and 
focus upon the r«inforcaaent or extension of subject matter being 
addressed in the regular classrocin. With this definition local school 
districts should establi^ policies and regulations that inpleroent 
these principles. 

The second suggestion in this area made by the cannittee is that 
the policies regarding extended learning should be established locally 
at a level which would insure equal opportunity for all students. The 
ccstniittee pointed out that all students do not have the sane climate 
and support in the home setting to complete extended learning activi- 
ties, a condition which represents de facto or unequal opportunity for 
ail students. It was the committee's contention that the school, if it 
is going to assist in alleviating this Inequity, should really be 
organized and viewed as a learning center with students encouraged 
apart fron the regular school day to take advantage of opportunities 
for an adequate learning environment to support extended learning 
activities. The group addressed another facet of this issue recorriend- 
ing that those policies developed by local school districts and estab- 
lished to provide directed learning activities should be approached as 
providing these opportunities as integral parts of the total educational 
prcgresn and not as an addendon to what is offered during the regular 
day. Further, the group suggests that the State should cooperate with 
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the districts in focusing upon developing the technological suK»rt for 
extended learning. Concomitant with this concept of the school becoaing 
a learning center is providing continuous open access to the curriculum 
through te<^yx3logicai support. 

The camdttee then dealt with the following recorwendation that 

the burden on teachers for maintaining discipline should be 
reduced through the development of firm and fair codes of 
student conduct that are enforced consistently and by con- 
sidering alternative classrocm programs and schools to meet 
the needs of continually disn^stive students. 

The caimittee seriously questioned whether this recoisnendation repre- 
sented a high priority in the schools of Juneau or Alaska. However, 
the cam\ittee recognized the need for attendir^ to the probienv of 
student behavior but recoroends that the developroent of any prograrns in 
this area should be approached from the perspective of prevention. 
The cannittee reconmends that if the problem of disruptive student 
behavior in the classroom is to be resolved, then solutions shtxild be 
foOTulated around preventive concepts which insure success for all 
students in the public school setting. This begins with the view that 
students are winners and achievers and is followed with the organization 
and approat^ies that reinforce this ideology. The cannittee points ait 
that the research clearly shows that successful students in the heme 
setting and at school feel better about themselves and make better 
decisions. 
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Siaanary of Ccnroittee ReccBwendatlons 



1. That Alaska public sciiool stucfents attend a miniimm of 180 

instructicnal days. 

2. That staff development be organized and delivered as an inte- 
gral part of the system, focused upon improving instruction and provid- 
ing follow-up and reinforcarent in the classrocm setting. 

3. That extended learning activities {hcroework) be made avai laddie 
as an integral part of the regular program in schooLs and delivered in 
such a way that all students have an equal opportunity to benefit. 

4. That State support be provided fc^ suniner schc»l programs in 
order to provide extended learning activities for all students. 

5. That schools be organized as learning centers which, thrcwgh 
the suppoit of new and emerging technology, provide students with 
continuous and open access to learning activities. 

6. That disruptive behavior in the classroom be approached through 
prevention, which begins with the ideology that all children are poten- 
tially high achievers and that systems of aelivery are consistent with 
this ideology. 
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Report Pratt Discussion Group D 
Dr. William G. Deninert, Jr. 
Directcr, Center for Teacher Education 
University of Alaska--Juneau 
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I think two statesaents from the group are worth identifying- 
First, there was a general feeling that Alaskans should be surveyed to 
see if the report's findings are relevant, and second, that a dialogue 
be initiated concerning the probleros that are in fact iuportant to 
Alaska. We discussed many other general areas, but I wcxi't get into 
those. At sane point we might include them, in a report. Our presenta- 
tion will be in two parts. I'll give the fiz3t part, and Alan Blisne 
will give the second part. 

Reccrroendation D has seven parts. 

Each is intended to ijitprove the preparation of teachezrs or to 
make teaching a more rewarding and respected profession. Each 
of the seven stands on its own and should not be cc»isidered 
solely as an implementing recarwendation. 

I will attempt to address briefly each of those parts and then dis- 
cuss the kinds of things we agreed upon, either in terns of a recannenda- 
tion, a statement of sorts, or a guest ion. 

The first dealt with teacher preparation and having high education- 
al standards, looking for students that have an aptitude for teaching 
and competence in the academic discipline, and recomiending that col- 
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leges and universities be evaluated in sane way on the success of their 
teachers. W6 agreed that this reccsnnendation is worth supporting. 
The first step in addressing it was, we felt, to define what we meant 
by high educational standards. Identifying criteria for acceptable 
standards f<^ teaching aptitude still needs to be done. We felt that a 
strong liberal arts curriculun for prospective teachers Is an important 
base upon which to build areas of specialization. The report did not 
deal with that, but w© felt that it was ijnportant to look at. We be- 
lieve both are necessary for the effective Alaskan school teacher. Vte 
also thought university programs must develop rigorous standards that 
will help individuals who are not meeting acceptable standards or weed 
them out if they cannot, after being helped, achieve those standards. 
For exanpie, practical experience for students in a classrocari might 
he lengthened so that a student might be observed over a longer period 
of time, rather than nine weeks, maybe six months, maybe nine months. 

The second recarroendation dealt with salaries and evaluations. 
The National Camdttee felt salaries should be increased, so that they 
are cor^petitive, and market sensitive. Moreover, they should be perfor- 
mance based, a requirement that demands seme form of evaluation system, 
including peer review. Schools should develop a process tor helping 
the poor teacher but also in weeding her or him out if necessary. 
Generally, the group felt that teacher salaries in Alaska arc ccTnpeti- 
tive and market sensitive. The evaluation system for teachei-s and 
administrators probably needs strengthening. An evalu-ticion systein 
needs input fron a variety of sources: students, peers, supervisors, and 
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evwn, as one wfocBber pointed out, sane sort of voting opportunity by the 
catKtmity, car at least saae fom of ccinm nity invoivenient In an evalua- 
tion. The focal point might tse classrocra perfooaarKS, but other perfor* 
nianc» factors might need to be considered. 

The third general area dealt with an eleven-month contract, special 
programs for stucients, ade(^te levels of compensation and time for 
professional curriculian training, time set aside for tea<*iers to work 
on cuzrriculim, and an opportunity for professional developoent. We 
felt that we needed sane hard data to see whether this reccBinendation 
is appropriate fcstr Alaska. The seasonal nature of the Alaska econ- 
cKTy might not lend itself to supporting an eleven-mtxith contract. 
Curricultm and professional development can be built into the system 
m other ways, and I think that Dr. Adams talked about that to seme 
degree. The university and school district need to work out times for 
in-service opportunities. We also thought that non-monetary kinds of 
incentives for teacher ccmpetence might be important. Earlier we 
addressed the issue of teacher salaries and whether or not they were 
adequate. Perhaps research grants and the opportunity for master 
teachers to conduct research would substitute for salary increases, 
maybe sane release time fran teaching responsibilities m order to 
allow sane additional time tcx: professional developnent. We do that 
at the university level, and it works. Thei-e was a general feelinq 
abo.it point three, special prograsns for students. In the area on the 
whole, Alaska is doing a fine job, but we need to expand or strengthen 
.-jctivities that are related to a core responsibility in the schcx)!. 
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That perceptive recaaamendation was very strongly expressed. 

the last recaanensiation that we dealt with in this particular 
group was for career laKJders for teachers and the need to distinguish 
among the beginnir^, intenoediate, and master teachers. Again, there 
was a general feeling that the salary schedules of laost districts recog- 
nize experience, recognize ratsre training, and recognize the opportunity 
for advanced degrees for teachers. We talked about the possibility of 
beginning teachers starting earlier with university professor/master 
teacher guidance, and of providing opportunities fear longer training 
periods in the school system. Another good idea is to provide oppor- 
tunity for master teachers to go out and test and report on advanced 
levels of educational thought and application. We also had a question 
that we didn't have an answer for. That was, "Is there a need for 
teachers moving up the ladder, from beginning instructor, intermediate 
teacher, to master teacher, in terns of peer recognition or monetary 
reward?" I think that this report dealt with monetary reward for 
master teachers. In sane cases, caimunity and peer recognition wculd 
be as well received by the teachers. 
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Continuation of Group D 
Nr. Alan BlLme 
Special Assistant to the Governor 

"SiJSstantial nonsc^ool personnel resources should be enployed to 
help solve the inniediate problem sJ^artage in matheraatics and science." 

The fundamental question asked was whether this was a valid assise^ 
tion for the State of Alaska. We beliew that there may be iaibalances 
within the education system and in various regiors of the state, but 
what needs to be evaluated is the type of math/science training we want 
to provide In the urban and rural areas. 

The assisrption of a shortage may not be accurate in Alaska, and 
our willingness to make such a resource connitment may result in an 
inconplete "quick-fix" approach where no problem exists. 

If there is a need for math/science, we first need to make that 
determination. We would need to know what it is the State will 
provide the rural areas as opposed to the intermediate ccrmunities, as 
opposed to the larger urban centers. We believe that nonf inane ial 
resources personrwl exist in the state. There are enough engineers, 
scientists, technical people with the skills in science and niathesnatical 
fields to make that diversion of resource possible. It may also be 
because the market place for teachers is as corpetitive as it is, that 
entry on the part of those professionals frcm engineering into teaching 
i:i already an opportunity, so that we don't need to mcbilize then as 
though they were a special cadre for a war resources boai"d. 
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Consequently, «e need to again ctetennine the kind of math/science 
prograits that we need and want in rural Alaska amd to determine the 
kind of resources to be allocated. Clearly, what is needed is a consen- 
sus so that we can develop a plan to deal with that unique prcblero. 

Wfe nsay also need ccroparabie plans in the area of hunanities, social 
sciences, and foreign languages. But that requires a luore detailed 
evaluation of what's happening in the state. 

The last part of this question really hinges on where we would 
find the fiscal resources if we mobilize people to provide this service. 
As broadly spread as we are in the state, to try to provide a quality 
learning e>qperience to the students in these particular areas could be 
terribly expensive. Expensive, that is, unless we can find ncrmonetary 
incentives or a] truisticallyMnotivated individuals in the camiunity who 
will take it upon themselves to provide this service, without passing 
it back into the school district or on to the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

under itan six, Incentives , our first reaction was, it's a very 
good idea to put these incentives in place. Perhaps the first things 
we need to acknowledge are the lessons learned fron Sputnik in 1957 
with the institution of the National Defense Student Loan program, by 
placing heavy attphasis on certain standards of training and providing 
special incentives. Again, we suggest eliminating any reference to 
loans and concentrate on grants— the special inducements to the truly 
academically gifted, the talented people who will be providing services. 
The Alaska State Student Loan Program, as an example, is not based on a 
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needs test doc is it necessarily keyed directly to academic standing. 
Thus, it nay act as a disincentive for other means of funding a program 
of this particular nature. 

We're really talking about "icing the cake" in the form of grants 
and special awards to the truly canpetent student to go into the field 
of specialized eAication. Vfe think that it is proper to develop a 
supervis<»:y role for master teachers dealing with their peers. That 
may not sit well with the teadiing profession itself, but the consensus 
is that a flat structure, which necessarily leaves individuals isolated 
one fran the other, argiies in favor of a team teaching or team reinforc- 
ing structure. The master, intennediate, and beginning teacher network 
can create a cadre, a sense of purpose, and a mission that may be other- 
wise overlooked in the ptirsuit of improved teacher motivation. 
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The President's Cotanission deciar«d: 

We reccninend that citizens across the nation hold educators 
responsible tcfr providing the leadership necessary to achieve 
these refcHsas, and that citizens provide the fiscal suj^rt 
and stability required to bring about the refonns we propose. 

We reviewed the recatinendation and went to work. We identified 
seventeen ideas that might be used by citizens amd their representatives 
in state localities. We started with one suggestion: establish early 
childhood education; it is iniportant to set standards, set certification 
requirements, set technical assistance, and then to fund it. 

Second, state-sponsored parent education is absolutely essential. 
Especially in the early ye<»**s, not later or, when parents whose child- 
ren have just graduated fran high school say, "I never knew seme of 
those things," 

Third, equalizing funding for education is critical, particularly 
in a state like this. We must i-ecognize and understand the incredible 
differences frm local to local. This is a state that is disparate in 
its educational resources because its populations are either concentra- 
ted or widely scattered over a huge geographic area. Equity in funding 
will be a continuing responsibility, and it does not fall solely on the 
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legislature. Wfe can't just walk away froa it and say, "Here, legisla- 
ture, you take care of it." It falls an the Departsent of Education es- 
sentially, first, then the governor, and then the legislative brc»nch. 
AS we've already seen, it fell on the judicial branch in the State of 
Alaska in the Molly Hootd^ decision, and that really was a matter of 
equalized educational opportunity, although we call it village high 
schools. 

Fourth. Valuing eAication sets the cliinate in which the enterprise 
goes forward. Lifelong learning was suggested as being iiaportant. Con- 
tinuing education, coirounity education, camon use of facilities— these 
kinds of things are part of valuing education. We support fonnation of 
an Alaska Comiission on Excellence in Education to consider fundings 
and seek implementation. 

We encour^e greater cooperation, and we have some models: the 
University of Alaska- Juneau , the Juneau School District, and the Depart- 
ment of Education have jointly developed a progran to train teachers in 
the use of ccnputers in the ciassrocm. We propose specific training 
for service in rural areas and village schools. And a different pattern 
of teacher teaching for those who intend to go into urban education. We 
need more of an individualized educational program for teachers and ad- 
ministrators-in-trainir^ in keeping with the general mandate of special 
education: programs of training which fit teachers for the real places 
they will teach. 

School board members should be trained to provide the kind of 
leadership which they are expected to provide. 
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Maintaining and cncpanding the small s<^ools conference was a spe- 
cific suggestion. That is a conference that has apparently met with 
eno£XQous success. It should be continued and utilized. 

Tt» support for adopt-a-schooi prograras should be developed, why 
not turn to sane the major corporations and other c^anizations in 
the state to adopt a school? Any one of the larger corporations could 
adopt a rural sdux>l and add new dimensions^ not just financing. 

CurriculisQ development, particularly stressing subjects like Alaska 
Native Study, needs attention. Wb urge proactive board-superintendent 
policies to assess \4iat it is the oaimunity really wants. CXir observa- 
tion was that sometimes sdiools go right on doing scroe things that tiiey 
think are the right things to do, but the cannunity has long since 
stopped needing those things. Schools need to be attentive to what 
the ccrminity wants. 

We propose clarifying the role of administrators. These people are 
in seme doubt about what they are supposed to be doing. Principals and 
superintendents must play a crucial leadership role. They need better 
equipment, background, and uncterstanding of v^^at that leadership role 
is. 

Finally, preparation for education mist fit the needs of education. 
A very graphic example, presented in rather modest terms by one of our 
members, is the pipeline exaaiple. ^jen it was clear that this state 
would have a major developfnent called the pipeline, education, unfortu- 
nately sonewhat characteristically, didn't move rapidly to prepare Alas- 
kans for jcbs on the pipeline. I think that's a simple, clear, classic 
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statanent of what education ought to be doing. It suggests the futuir:», 
and identifies the things that exist in the present, and those which we 
%gant to have happen in the future^ For exan^le, wb can eiqpect that our 
futures will stiil be based on the institution of a family? therefore, 
schools now preparing for the future should be making the family a 
center for learning. That's a kind of enlightened futurisR which isn't 
always a part of futuristics. Vtiat did we say? Valuing education is 
inportant. Valuing education means setting a climate in which there is 
positive, affirmative ®jpp<»rt with the full understanding of hew iinpor- 
tant a fine education is to the individual and the catiuunity. 

Mfe need a system of rewards for professionals in education. On 
the question of how do you reward professionals, we concluded that 
salary levels are high in the state and are not seen as such a problem 
as they may be in other states. That is the reason why that issue of 
teacher salaries is not a hot one. 

The 65/35 issue is a big one for the State of Alaska. This is a 
handy way of saying that only 35% of the people in Alaska have any real 
connection through their children with the schools directly, unless the 
schools have developed a real coiminity education program. As that 
percentage goes down, if we have not built a sense of carman ity about 
education, we may be assured that as fewer people with less connection 
to the schools are asked to pay more money to fund the schools, they 
will turn these requests down. The schools haven't becone central to 
the life of the ccrmunity. 
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B. Sissnary of Reccmsendations 
Group A: Reccramendatior A— Ccxitent 

a. That local school districts should use the Nation at Risk 
roport as an iapetus for exaaining their orfn educational pro- 
graas, specifically as they relate to content/cairse require- 
ments because the Hat ion at Risk resort may not accurately 
reflect Alaskan schools. 

b. That local exaroination of school content/course offerings should 
be accot^lished in a manner that pronotes a sense of local own- 
ership. 

c. That needs assesaoents should be conducted to help determine 
what school districts are doing, including surveying of ycung 
people who have graduated to analyze course requirenent rele- 
vance. 

d. That schools need to examine course offerings to insure conpati- 
bility with needs of students when they beccme adults. 

e. That schools should continually revise and update cctirse content 
and ejqjectations to assure relevance- 

f. That school systetfts need to provide ample tiine and cj^rtunity 
for educators to update their skills, and learn new ones where 
appropriate. 

Grcxip B: Recairoendation B— Standards and Expectations 

a. That we as educators do everything we can in the ciassroan, in 

the ccmnunity, and in our hones to raise levels of acadar^ic 

performance among our students. 
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b. That vm as educators require more written work of students, 
more routine, constant, graded essay kinds of requirements. 

c. That there should be an enphasis on teadiing people to think, 
to think critically, to prepare for lifelong learning. 

d. That grad^ should be indicators of academic aciiievoraent and 
evidence of student readiness to go on to the next level of 
perfonoance. 

e. That we need to Alaskani^ much of the educational material 
used in the schools so that it will reflect the rich cultural 
heritage of the f^ative populations, and we need to adapt the 
materials we use to the envirorment in the anall villages and 
towns. 

f. That we need to explore every possibility of using modem tech- 
nology to deliver educational opportunities to the state. 

3. Group C: Recawnendation C — Time 

a. That we need to iitprcve the management of time currently avail- 
able in the school day rather than arbitrarily lengthening the 
school ds^ or year beyond the 180 days now required. 

b. That current staff development programs be incorporated into 
the nuti)er of instructional days required by the State without 
reducing student ccntact with teachers. 

c. That any consideration of lengthening the school day be done 
with consideration to iinproving the quality of interaction 
betv*een the teacher and the student (the teach ir^- learning 
act) . 
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d. I^at the State shcsuld have provisions for sumer school for ex- 
tended leamir^ opportunities designed to improve the instruc- 
tional process. 

e. That local s<Aool districts should address the issue of homework 
with an atphasis and focus upon the reinforceinent extension 
of subject matter being addressed in the regular classroom. 

f. That schools recognize the different hcsae envirorroents students 
are exposed to as the issue of hcanework is addressed. 

g. That schools should becane learning centers where students, 
apart fron the learning day, would have opportunity for an 
adequate ieamir^ envirorment to support extended learning 
activities. 

h. That the State should work in cooperation with the districts to 
focus developing the technoic^ical support for extended learning. 

i. That prdblens dealing with student discipline in schools should 
be addressed from the perspective of prevention and should be a 
local iinpetus. 

4. Group D: Reccninendation D — Teaching 

a. That a strong liberal arts curriculum for prospective teachers 
is an inportant base upon which to build areas of specializa- 
tion; teacher training centers should develop their program to 
acconnodate their need. 

b. That rigorous standards nujst be developed to differentiate be- 
tween individuals that are not able to meet the desnands of 
teaching. 
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c. That student teaching experiences should be extended to allow 
for a ooce ccnplete analysis of a person's teaching skills and 
aptitudes, as well as more intensive on-the- job-training 
opp«»rtunities. 

d. That appropriate non-monetary kinds of incentives for tea<^er 
cex^tence be offered, e.g. , research grants, released time fran 
teaching responsibilities, career ladders fear teachers to dis- 
tinguish between the beginning, intermediate, and master tea- 
cher. 

e. That the appropriate kind of math/science prograns for rural 
Alaska be determined, as well as the kind of resources to be 
allocated. 

f. That since we may need ccmparable action plans in the areas of 
the hunanities, social sciences, and foreign languages, a more 
detailed evaluation of what is happening thrcughcut the state 
Is needed. 

g. That the focus should be on grants rather than loans as special 
inducements to the truly acadsKiically gifted, the talented 
people who will be providing the teaching services. 

Group E: Reccnroendation E— Leadersihip and Fiscal Support 

a. That early childhood programs should be established, set stand- 
ards, set certification require'nents, and provide state funding. 

b. That parent education programs for students right exit of high 
school in cooperation with early childhood programs be estab- 
lished. 
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c. That equity in State funding for schcxsls must be v-^rked out for 
village and urban sctKXjls alike. 

d. That contirftiing education, conEminity education, and conwon use of 
facilities are isportant for setting the proper attitudis toward 
education and should be a part of the State's education system. 

e. That an Alaska Ccasaission on Excellence in Education should be 
forraed and functional. 

f. That greater cooperation imist be developed between the local 
school districts, the University system, and the Department of 
Education. 

g. That teacher training programs need to focus on training village 
or urban teachers specifically. Patterns of training need to 
reflect the needs of the different settings m the state. 

h. That more training opportunity for local schoc^l tx^anls is 

1. That the annual snail school crxiferenct? shcxjid ^ exparxitni r.o 

include greater participation. 
-.. That the role of school administratcu's needs to r>^ .-iatitu^l, 

and tiiat these administrators be assiste^l in carry irx; 

exit their 

responsibilities by nukiri^ excellent trairur-^ i^vxjiaivs .W3 li- 
able to them. 

k. That patterr.s of education must tit. the nee<1s ot eJucir. b x'. . 
I. That a system of rewatrls for profess icxials in tK-^ucat i rmist re- 
established. 



That more people in tlie state must have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the schools as part of a ccwoinity education oppor- 
tunity. 

That a ncre developed positive attitude tcwatxi schools and edu- 
cation must be developed. 



XV 

Concluding Statement 



The National Ccnmission on Excellence in Education report, called 
A Nation at Riskt The Iiaperative for Educational Reforro , rekindled a 
national interest concerning the quality of Aterica's schools. This 
interest has focused on iaproving the educational system and the inspor- 
tance of the public taking a more personal interest in ijtiproving the 
schcjols their children attend. 

The report charges that . .the educational foundations of cur 
society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a Nation and a people." l-he Ccnmission 
pcnnts out that society ani schools seesn to have forgotten what school 
15 tor, and that educators have forgotten hew to make schools succeed. 
Sch«3ls, the Conmission points out, are routinely asked to provide solu- 
tions to personal, political, and social prct^lems that the hciiie and 
other institutions should car will not or cannot solve. 

In the past America's resources, the carpet itive nature ot her 
people, and the quality of her educational institutions helpeii her 
ejnei^e as the leader of nations. In the international business ccmnun- 
ity, the united States is losiriy grour^j to vother nations. There is a 
redistributu^ of trained technicians m the world, and accordm^ to 
^he CcTtmission, if the United States is to keep and mprcyve the ^.lur^ 
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ccupetitive edge it still enjoys, cur educational system for ycung and 
old alike roust inprove. The Cansiission points out that 

The people of the United States need to knew that individuals 
in our society who do not possess the levels of skill, liter- 
acy, and training essential to this new era will be effec- 
tively disenfranchised, not simply from the material rewards 
that accaT5>any competent perfonnance, but also from the 
chance to participate fully in our national life. A high 
level of shared education is essential to a free, democratic 
society and to the fostering of a cairoon culture, especially 
in a country that prides itself on plural ian and individual 
f reedon. . . . 

The findings of the report indicate that declines in educational 
perfonnance are to a large degree the result of disturbing inadequacies 
in the way the process of education is often conducted. There are four 
important areas of the educational process found to be lacking: content, 
expectation, time, ard teaching. 

The findings regarding content reflect that secondai-y school cur- 
ricula have been diluted to the point that there does not appear to 
l-^ a central purpose to schooling. With regard to expectations, notable 
deficiencies were identified in the level of knowledge, abilities, and 
skills that school and college graduates should possess. As educators 
we vianand and receive less frcm cur students. In the area at tirne, 
evidence denvonstrates three disturbing facts: that American students 
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spend Rwch less tiioe on s^kx)! work than students of other nations; 
that tiiae spent in class and on hanework is often ineffectively used? 
and schools are not doir^ their job in helping students develop study 
skills, or use time effectively. In the area of teaching, the Coirois- 
sion found that acaderoically able students are not being attracted to 
teaching, that teacher training prograsus are in need of substantial 
iinprovenent, that the professional working life of teachers on the 
whole is unacceptable, and that there is a serious shortage of teachers 
in key fields. 

The iitiplications of all of this inforroation, including the recott- 
mendaticns provided in the sumsary portion of this paper, are that 
schools can inprove if the reccmnendat ions are inspienwnted , and that 
the achievement level of our nation's stiKlents will ijmprove. 

Will this in fact happen, or is this just another of many educa- 
tional reform movements that will blossan for just a short tune and 
then die out? Only our performance, and tiir ill tell. 
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